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~ For the Companion, 
: THE YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER. 
Hn. We all remember just how he looked, we boys 
a. of 184—-, when we entered the school-house on the 
D. first day of school, and saw him for the first time. 
va It had been whispered among the gossips of the 
mo, district that we were to have a young schoolmaster 
wi that winter, some said only sixteen years oli, and 
-_ we boys managed to get knowledge of it, and were 
ms prepared to find the young pedagogue quite one of 
“7 ourselves, in size as well as age. What was our 
= surprise then to see, on entering the school-house on 
the morning of “Monday after Thanksgiving,” a 
Well. ° : ° 
strapping fellow, six feet high, of a somewhat 
iy dark and fierce complexion, and swinging a ruler 
cn in his hand half as big as a door-sill! He wore a 
Path green coat, a little too small for him every way, and 
ris his vest and pants likewise looked as if they might 
have fitted him yesterday and he had grown away 
iia from them last night. A pepper and salt scarf 
B went round his neck and down his shirt bosom, 
embellished with a showy pin, and when he took 
out his enormous silver watch (we had seen it 
300, sticking through a rip at the bottom of his vest 
pocket,) we heard Bill Chaffee whisper to the boy 
D. who sat nearest him, 
Sian “Guess his mother fried nutcakes in it.” 
; Taken altogether, the new “master” was, to look 


seveeel at, quite thrifty and formidable, and likely at least 
tohold his own among us for the ensuing three 
months. 

TS. Our previous talk about “putting him out of doors 
the first day” subsided very small by forenoon re- 
cess, and few suggestions were ventured in that di- 
rection, except that one enthusiastic little fellow, 
who was always on hand for any rebellious scrape, 
<a $i declared that “if Milo Walker were only there, we 
a ; could manage him just like nothing.” This senti- 
a ment was laughed at by the bigger boys, and the 
vill finds day passed off so smoothly that had the school- 
vyepne master himself been prudent, there was nothing in 


din ay ae F 
~ types the prospect to indicate any other than a quiet and 





) commen prosperous winter’s term. 

mak Instead of going on, however, with dignity and 
No. 4,$% firmness, as we expected he would, the young mas- 
ae; et ter soon began to betray weakness by parading his 
Yy power in small things. He had a way of treating 
cout: the little children, that made him hateful to all of 
<a us, and when we saw him ferrule small John Dil- 


lingham, for making up a face, and let big Joe 
Sears go with only a reprimand for staying out half 















P, an afternoon skating, we began to suspect him of 
both partiality and cowardice. 
VENT. But what tended most of all to destroy our re- 


spect for him, was his constant and foolishly be- 
trayed preference for one of the larger girls, Jane 
Fenner, the committee-man’s daughter. She was 
thout the schoolmaster’s age; and a very smart 
scholar; but withal a pert, high-tempered girl, who 
had never made herself a favorite with us. As 
soon as we discovered the state of things between 
her and the teacher, we made them both the butt 
of our ridicule. 
It was in vain that he stormed, and threatened, 
and whipped, or stalked up and down the school- 
house floor with his thumbs in his armholes, laying 
down the law; so long as he smiled sweetly upon 
Jane, and she had everything her own way there, 
we were determined to be as troublesome as we 
could. Pasquinades and jingling squibs went the 
tounds of the house, done up in paper wads, or slid 
slyly along the desks, on malicious slates, creating 
Many a snicker, and all with just enough of secrecy 
to let the master suspect we were having our fun 
at his expense. 
One boy wrote him a love letter, full of all sorts 
of foolishness, and got his sister to copy it and 
"gn Jane Fenner’s name to it. Another auda- 
‘ous youngster, at the risk of being terribly 
Pounded, pinned her profile with a ridiculous acros- 
Ue to the schoolmaster’ coat tails. 
This could not last always. The forms of study 
tnd recitation were gone through with in school 
but few of us could tell at the end of the 

Week what we had been over since Monday morn- 
ng. In fact, I believe nobody but Jane Fenner 
anything of any consequence during that 

whole term, and the parents were not slow to share 
the indignation of the school that a single pupil 
thus monopolize the attention of the mas- 















































falling into the hands of one of the committee a" 
whole secret came out at once. 


Down came the indignant Mr. Fenner to take | 


he. Notatall. Didn’theknowhim? And didn’t 
his daughter learn well ? 

So we wicked young conspirators were soundly 
lectured, and brought to make a sort of half con- | 
fession and apology, which he and the master were 
forced to be contented with, and so that matter 
ended. To tell the truth, when the character of 
our proceeding was shown up to us, we were 
ashamed of it. It is a poor resort for school boys 
who do not like their teacher to undertake to get 
rid of him in an underhanded way. 

Our young schoolmaster’s position grew more 
and more uncomfortable, however, every day. It 
was four times as easy now for us to torment him, 
and take advantage of him, for he was suspicious 
of everything, and would go off in a flash at every 
little annoyance. The way we walked out and in, 
the way we held our slates and books, the way we 
coughed and sneezed, or looked at one another, all 
arrested his mistrust, and furnished matter for his 
frequent comment. He must have beema very un- 
happy man, and—I am sorry to say it—we were 
giad of it. 

However, his outbursts of temper at us and his 
punishments were now so frequent and savage that 
we could not be expected to love him much. 

One day, a bitter cold day, when the hickory 
wood, burning fiercely in the old Franklin stove, 
and reddening the iron with its heat, sent scarce a 
ray of warmth to the back benches of the big 
school-house, we very naturally sought comfort by 
closer proximity to the fire. As a consequence a 
considerable number would be huddled round the 
stove at one time, and applications for leave to share 
in the warm privilege came thick and fast from 
every part of the room. 

The schoolmaster soon got out of patience, and 
bluntly told one of the pupils to sit down. It hap- 
pened to be Dick Bishop, one of the large boys, 
who received this refusal, and he was not afraid to 
resent it in a way that brought the exasperated 
master’s great ruler down upon him with a force 
that broke it in shivers. Besides the hurt, Dick’s 
slate was shattered to pieces by one of the blows, 
and half pulling off his coat, the enraged boy 
sprung at the master, probably counting on the 
help of the rest of us to seize and overpower him. 














ROGER AND HIS BEAST. 


While they talked among themselves and remon-|smart of recent blows to stimulate us, or any 
strated with the committee, a boy drew up some | broken slates to avenge, and so we sat still, igno- 
articles of rebellion, and fixed a day when the | miniously perhaps, thinking how much harder was 
whole school should rise, turn out the teacher and | actual insurrection against authority than theoreti- 
lock the doors on him. Most of the boys signed | cal insurrection on paper. When Dick saw that 
this document, and the conspiracy was very nearly | we did not follow him, the moral force that was 
ripe when by some chance the paper was lost, and | against him in the case soon made a coward of 
him, as it had of us, and he sank back into his seat, 
not, however, before the savage master had beaten | look. 


him over the shoulders with the fire shovel, bend- “Nothing to wear! Phoo-o-o-o! Well that’s 
the rebellious striplings in hand. No believer in | ing the handle of the utensil almost double. Send- 
these unlucky reports about the schoolmaster was | ing out a small boy after a stick, the master now 





We, however, had not just then, as he had, the 


south-east corner of the school-house, which we 
boys were wont to say, with some exaggeration, 
was made when the schoolmaster pounded Dick 
Bishop. 

Masters of this desperate character are not often 
placed in charge of schools in these days. I have 
given this unpleasant reminiscence that scholars of 
to-day may appreciate their advantages in this re- 
spect. At any rate, whoever may be your teacher, 
boys, it is always better to submit to his authority, 
however severe, than to rebel against it. 1. B. 
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THE GIRL WHO HAD “NOTHING TO 
WEAR.” 

“A note for you, Ad,” said Edward Payton, toss- 

ing a pretty little billet into his sister’s lap; “I 

guess it’s from your friend, Bella Corson. At any 

rate, Mr. Corson’s boy brought it.” 

“Yes, that’s Isabella’s writing,” replied Adelaide 

Payton, as she tore open the envelope and pro- 

ceeded to read the note. Having glanced over the 

contents, she looked up and said : 

“Tt’s an invitation to take tea at Isabella’s, next 

Tuesday. Yow are invited, too.” 

“That’s capital!” rejoined Edward; “I like to 

go to Bella Corson’s house. They always have lots 

of good things to eat gnd plenty of fun. I'll go 

and have a good time.” 

“T shall not go,” said Adelaide, stiffly. 

“Not go!” exclaimed Edward, with as much sur- 

prise as he might have felt if he had suddenly fall- 

en into the adjacent mill pond. “Not go! Why, 

what in the world is the reason ?” 

“Nothing ; only I shan’t go,” replied Adelaide, 

firmly. 

“But why not? Can’t you give a reason for 

such a strange resolution ?” 

“T can’t go, because I’ve nothing to wear,” said. . 

Adelaide, putting on a very blank, disconsolate 

















news. Nothing to wear,eh? Why, you have on 
one of the prettiest frocks in Ferndale, and then 


prepared to assert his authority by the law of the | there’s—” 
strongest. The ringleader and bully of our num-| “Do you think I’d wear a muslin frock to a par- 
ber was absent, and he was not far from right in| ty?” asked Adelaide, breaking in on her brother’s 
supposing that this would keep us back, and make | remark, and putting on the air of Innocence in a 
his opportunity a good one. 
and seized the stick,—a cruel birch rod, six feet} “I should think you wouldn’t mind what a dress. 
long,—and spitting on his palms like a wood-chop- | is made of if it looks well. You look better in that 
per, mauled and thrashed poor Dick with both| muslin than Nellie Lofty does in her silk. But you. 
hands till he was obliged to desist from sheer ex-| have the new silk father bought for you last New 
haustion. By the time he had commenced again, | Year’s. Isn’t that something to wear?” 
Dick was on his feet with the tongs in his hand,| “That silk! Pshaw! Do you think I’d wear 
determined to defend himself. 
Then ensued probably the most disgraceful scene | a flash of anger in her large black eyes. 
ever witnessed in that old school-room. Behind| ‘Cheap, eh?” rejoined Edward ; “Iheard pa say 
and before the rows of low seats filled with little|it cost over twenty-five dollars. If you call that 
children, who cried and huddled together like chick- | cheap I should like to know what you. call dear.” 
ens, with affright, from the desk to the door, and| ‘Well, Ido call it cheap. It’s as common as 
round and round the stove swayed the battle be-|dirt alongside of Isabella’s splendid pink, which 
tween pupil and teacher, while the loud voice of| cost twice as much. It’s too bad I can’t have 
the latter, continually calling on Dick to surrender | things like other girls !” 
his weapon, (Dick never opened his lips, but looked| Here Adelaide brought her little foot to the 
like a tiger,) mixed with the sound of the blows| ground with violence, while tears of proud vexa- 
delivered right and left, the muttered threats of| tion hung pendant from her long eyelashes. 
the bigger boys, the shrieks of the girls, and the} ‘You beat all the girls in Ferndale, I do believe,’ 
crying of the children, converted the school from a| said Edward. ‘You have calico dresses, gauze 
scene of quiet study to a pandemonium. In a few| dresses, delaine dresses, silk dresses, and “I don’t 
minutes, that seemed to us an hour, it was all over.|know how many other sorts of dresses. Your 
Dick had spent the fever of his desperation, and | clothes-press is full of dresses. Yet, if one could 
taken his seat once more, and meanwhile, by order | hear you talk without seeing you, he would ‘think 
of the master, the boy who cut the stick was run-| you were some poor Fiji girl without a single dress 
ning in all haste to fetch the committee man. Mr.|to cover your body. I don’t understand it. I’m 
Fenner came in due form, and expelled Dick, but| glad I aint a girl; and as for you, Ad, I'd advise 
there was something more to be said, which com-| you to ask Mr. Yardstick to put you in the place of 
mittee-man Fenner had no control of, and the next | that dummy he keeps in his window. He puts a 
day the schoolmaster was arrested and the school | different dress on her every day, you know. Get in- 
shut up. Dick Bishop was covered with weals and | to its place, and then, you see, you’d have plenty 
blue bruises, from the crown of his head to the| to wear; wouldn’t that be nice!” 
soles of his feet. 
Ten years afterwards some of us who were pupils | Edward was already gone. He was in the street, 
of that winter’s school, saw the very dent in the | muttering, as he went: 
stove-pipe made by the wild strokes of that hated| “If that Ad has one dress she has twenty, and 
master, on that memorable day. There were also | yet she says she has nothing to wear. What a girl 
detected the remains of the crook in the old shovel | she is! I wonder if all the girls talk so?” 
handle that he used for a switch on the body of| IfI had been near Edward I should have replied, 
our schoolmate, and to this day certain peculiar | “Not all of them; though I fear too many of them 
marks upon a bench and post in the same old room, | are just like your sister.” 
refer us, who remember them, back to that un-| Girls, what do you think of Adelaide? She had 
seemly melee, and there is the same lean in the' not twenty, but she had at least ten, very nice 


He threw off his coat | pet. 


that cheap thing to a party?” said Adelaide, with 


“You ‘shant’ laugh at me,” said Adelaide ; but 














THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 








dresses. Three of them were silk, the others of | 
very nice materials. Not one girl in a million was | 
as well supplied. Yet she said she had “nothing to | 
wear.” But wasn’t that an untruth too? Isn’t a} 
silk dress worth twenty-five dollars good enough | 
for any girl in the land—or for a princess, even—to | 
wear? Alas for Adelaide? She was vain, proud, | 
discontented, thoughtless and wicked. She was) 
ready to drain her father’s pocket of its last cent | 
to indulge her vanity. She vexed her parents with | 
her complaints. She made herself miserable. 

If girls were wise they would prefer dresses sim- | 
ply made and of moderate cost. They would seek | 
most of all for robes of righteousness with which to 
clothe and adorn their souls. These robes would 
attract the admiration of Jesus. Now I think it is | 
better to be admired by Jesus than by all ‘the peo- | 
ple in the world. If you think and feel so, then | 
you must see to it that, however poor your outside | 
clothing may be, your souls are dressed in robes 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb. | 
—Sunday School Advocate. 








THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“What do sailors mean, uncle, by saying that a 
vessel sails so many ‘knots an hour’? What are | 
knots, sir ?” 

“So many knots an hour means so many miles 
an hour, Robert.” 

“Why do they say ‘knots,’ then ?” 

“Jt is a nautical phrase, Robert, used principally 
by sea-faring people.” 

“But there must be some reason for their using 
such a term. Has it anything to do with knots 
such as we make in a piece of string ?” 

“Well it has, Bob, something to do, as you say, 
‘with knots such as we make in a piece of string,’ | 
for the term comes from knots that are made in | 
the log-line with which every well-furnished vessel | 
is supplied.” 

“A log-line, sir? Pray, what is that ?” 

“Tt is the line that is fastened to the log, by 
means of which a ship’s speed is determined.” . 

“And what is the log ?” 

“I see there is no getting rid of your questions 
until I have satisfied you upon the whole subject.” 

“I must say, uncle, I should like very much to! 
know a little more about it.” 

“Very well. Let us go back to the beginning of 
the matter. In order to navigate a vessel over the 
pathless ocean, it is necessary to find out, by some 
means or other, how fast she is going; for it is | 
quite plain, even to landsmen like ourselves, that 
if a captain is ignorant of the speed of his vessel it 
will be impossible for him to tell how far he has 
gone from the port he has left, or how near he has 





| 
| 








approached the port he is going to.” | 


“Any one can see that.” 


| 
“Well then, how is he to find out the exact speed | 


of his vessel? An experienced seaman might give 
a rough guess towards it by throwing a chip over- 
board and watching the rate at which his vessel 
passes it; but that would be a very uncertain 
method at best, and would lead to very serious 
errors. A more reliable mode or method has been 
invented, consisting of the common log-line and 
half minute glass, which I will now explain to 
you.” 

“T have often heard of ‘throwing the log,’ uncle, 
but never had the curiosity to ask what it meant.” 

“The common log is a flat piece of wood in the 
form of a quadrant, with a sufficient quantity of 
lead fixed to the circular edge to keep it steady, 
and in a perpendicular position on the surface of 
the water. Can you understand so much of the 
apparatus, Robert, from that brief description ?” 

“Yes, I think it can.” 

“Well, next there is the line. This line, or log- 
line, as it is called, is fastened to the log in a pe- 
culiar manner. It is about one hundred and twenty 
fathoms long, and is divided into spaces of fifty 
feet; each space being marked or separated by a 
small strip of cloth or rag, just as a yard stick or 
foot rule is marked by a line cut in the wood or 
metal. Have you any difficulty in conceiving such 
an apparatus as that, Bob ?” 


aware there is a little difference, and to be exact 
each knot should be fifty feet eight inches, but 
what I am stating is near enough for our purpose.” | 

“T think, uncle, you must be wrong; 30 seconds | 
are the 120th part of an hour, while 50 feet are much | 
more than the 120th part of 5280, which is the | 
number of feet in a mile.” 

“Not in a nautical mile, Master Robert, which | 
is 6079 feet, and not 5280, like our landsman’s 
mile. But to proceed; a half minute, we will say, | 
bears the same proportion to an hour as fifty feet 
do toa mile. Now let us imagine ourselves on 
board a fine clipper ship, going pretty nearly before | 
the wind. We are watching the operation of 
throwing the log. One of the seamen stands with 
a large reel, round which is wound the log-line ; | 
another holds the half-minute glass, standing along | 
side the former, while a third holds the log, which | 
he now throws over the ship’s quarter into the nod 
The log remains stationary while the line runs out. 
When he observes the first mark is going over the | 
ship’s side, which is usually a red rag at the dis-| 
tance of ten or twelve fathoms from the log, (that | 
quantity, called stray-line, being allowed in order | 
to carry the log out of the eddy of the ship’s wake,) 
he gives notice to the man who holds the glass to 
turn it; and as soon as the sand in the glass is run 
out the line is immediately stopped; then the 
number of knots and fathoms which had run off at 
the expiration of the glass, being considered as 
miles and parts, gives the distance the ship has 
run the preceding hour. If, for instance, she has 
taken off ten knots while the half-minute glass was 
running out, then she has been going ten nautical 
miles per hour; if five knots, then five miles per 
hour, and so on.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Uncle John. I really 
fancy myself a sailor. I see that as plainas ABC. 
I now know something about the meaning of “ten 
knots an hour.” 
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WHICH WAS THE WISER? 
ANNE. 


May I put on my velvet coat to-day, 

And my beaver hat with its feathers gay ? 
There’s Sarah Seton, and Mary Bell, 

They never are dressed one-half so well— 

And that poor little Denny, why, mother dear, 
She has worn the same bonnet for all the year. 


There goes the bell—O, Mary Ann, 

Will you stretch my gloves as soon as you can! 
There’s Mr. Norton, he’ll never wait, 

But he hangs up the card that says, “I’m late.” 
And I’m sure the lessons will be half done, 


| strange and plaintive cry. 


He who made them as well as us will hold us ac- 
countable if we deny them their rights.” 

“To talk of donkeys having rights, Tom! that’s 
a pretty good joke !” 

“It’s no joke at all. It’s a solemn fact. They 
have rights. They have a right to receive from us 
good, wholesome food and enough of it, and a suf- 
ficient shelter to protect them from the weather. 
We must not treat them as if they were destitute 
of all feeling.” 

“Yes, that is all right, but as long as we don’t 
thrash them with too big a stick, they have no 
right to complain. 

“Why thrash them at all? Look at that don- 
key, for instance. (See picture.) Is he not doing his 
utmost? and is there not an expression of gratitude 
in his countenance for the help that old Roger is 
giving him?” 

“Well, perhaps you can see it, but I can’t. But 
you are right, after all. The brute is trying to do 
its best. But your remark about donkeys having 
rights was somewhat new to me.” 

“It is as true as new, Jim, think what you may 
about it. Roger showed his benevolence in help- 
ing the mule. To see a man and a beast thus as- 
sociated is not a pleasant sight, but Roger digni- 
fied the act by the kind motive that prompted it. 
You do not turn away from the picture with loath- 
ing, as you would from the scene described below, 
in the bitter life of a poor slave girl.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
THE SLAVE GIRL. 
PASSAGES FROM MY DIARY IN THE SOUTH. 

L—-, S. C. 

Sitting by my window in the early blush of 
morning, reading and thinking of the goodly land 
beyond, where pain and suffering are unknown, 
where “all tears are wiped away,” and the blessed 
“go no more out forever,” I was startled by a 


“Speak for me, missus, I’se dyin’! I’se dyin’ !” 

Springing from my seat I beheld what curdled 
the very blood in my veins. A fair, young girl, 
scarce seventeen it seemed to me, yoked to a mule, 
yes, yoked to a refractory mule, and drawing a 
plough. ‘“Chattels” both were called, I suppose. 





And I'll have no time to look over one. 


Miss Hall is as cross as she can be 

If I miss one question out of three ; 

And I am so hurried off to school, 

That in the church I feel like a fool. 

I am never sure that my collar’s straight, 

And look hot and flushed—which I always hate. 


In my great surprise and indignation, I cried out, 
loudly, “Why are you there? what is the matter ?” 
My voice had aroused her mistress, my polite 
and courteous hostess, whose room was near, and 
she ran in hastily, evidently anxious to quiet this 
unwonted disturbance, and explain why ‘“Nattie” 





CLAIRE. 


Mother, will you have time to-day 

To hear the questions I have to say? 

Miss Hall is so kind—she says, ‘““My dear, 
What you've time to learn, I'll always hear, 
But I know you’ve a mother to help at home, 
And, lesson or not, you must surely come.” 


I love to go to the school, and hear 

Such sweet, kind words from our teacher dear ; 
And to sing the songs in the Sabbath Bell— 
Those verses I’ve learned to love so well; 

And if I can learn but a single line, 

’Tis a treasure I have to keep always mine. 


When some of the girls were dressed so gay, 
I had half a mind to stay away ; 

But our teacher showed me a verse that told 
That wisdom was better than purest gold; 
And another, that God looked not at show, 
But only cared for the heart below. 


So I’ll wear the old bonnet, and never care, 
If I only can be with my teacher there ; 
And learn of that heavenly home above, 
Where all is gladness, and light, and love ; 
And where God himself—O mother, dear, 
Just think—Himself will wipe every tear! 





They went to school, both Anne and Claire, 

And shared in the self-same teacher’s care, 

And sat in church whilst the pastor taught ; 

But that poor, vain Anne, she heeded nought. 
And when that Sabbath rest was done, 

And the red west welcomed the setting sun, 

To which of the twain do you think was given 
The promised blessing—the peace from Heaven ? 


42> 
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ROGER AND HIS BEAST. 


“What a fool old Roger Billings makes of him- 
self, with his rope over his shoulder helping to haul 





“No, sir; not at all.” 


hour glass is?” 
“Yes, sir. I had one some time ago, and I used 


seconds longer to run out than in fine weather.” 
“Well, we have nothing to do with that on the 


present occasion. All I wanted to know was, | “Yes, but the idea of putting one’s self on alevel! reckon. These ways of discipline are necessary 


whether you had ever seen an hour-glass. You 
say you have, therefore I have only to remark that 
the half-minute glass is precisely similar, only that 


just referred to. The knot of fifty feet marked 
upon the log-line bears the same proportion to a 
mile as a half-minute does to an hour.” 

“Let me try that on the slate, Uncle John.” 


“Well, never mind figuring it out now. I am|man, but they have rights as well as duties; and! ‘quarters’ for the day.” 


said Jim Wallace to his friend Jackson. 


“I think differently, Tom,” said Jackson. «| 
to amuse myself watching the sands run out by the| seems to me that Roger does himself credit by; marked that ‘“Nattie was altogether too smart in 
clock. In very damp weather it would take a few| aiding the poor beast. It has a heavy burden to! her feelings; rebelled against her allotted tasks; 


draw, and the road is rough for the wheels to pass 
over.” 


| with a donkey, Tom!” 


| 


| open streets what I think of their conduct.” 


work ?” 





| that load for that lazy donkey! I should be more | 
“Now, then, there is the half-minute glass, the | inclined to give the brute the benefit of a good) gry passions at her wrongs, It would seem as if a 
other part of the contrivance. You know what an| whipping, and make him do the work himself,” | 


“But what were animals made for, if not to| was manifested this morning; It would make the 


was thus degraded, and said, 
| “You're new to these things, miss.” 
| “Indeed Iam,” was the quick retort, “but why 
| is that young girl whose bitter cry fell upon my ear, 
| why is she put to such ignoble tasks? Is this the 
| kind and considerate treatment I have read of? 
| Tell me,” I continued, full of excitement, “why is 
, She here in such a condition? She is fair, fairer 
| than I, her hair is soft and wavy, and she has mag- 
| nificent blue eyes, and her voice’—here I stopped, 
| for that same bitter wailing was faintly wafted back 
| upon the sweet, but now to me, almost cursed 
| morning air. 
{ “Come now to breakfast, and calm yourself, said 
| the proud lady of the mansion, “Nattie” will 
| do well enough, and by-and-by my husband will 
| explain this matter.” 
| I could scarcely follow her and leave the now re- 
| ceeding form of the frail young thing so rudely 
| mated with a beast of the field. 
Moody and silent, I entered the breakfast room. 
| “This,” thought I, “is plantation life ; this the sweet 
| content, so be-praised; this the ‘christianizing 
process,’ so loudly vaunted ; this the tender-heart- 
| edness of master and mistress; this the develop- 
| ment of Christian charity ;” and in my very soul I 


| the release of that young girl, if it was the last 
| word that passed my lips. 

| And soIdid. Alias! it was too late. 
} LATER. 
I have heard her story, and my soul is full of an- 


common brotherhood might avail to redeem her 


| from ignominy. 
At our morning interview my host blandly re- 


was saucy; and in short had to be tamed down; 
| but,” added he, “she’s pretty well broken in now, I 


amongst us, miss. I see they strike you unfavor- 


| “In my opinion it would be putting one’s self far| ably, but a residence with us, and experience 
below the level of the brute creation to over-work} amongst our people, will show you the absolute 
its sands run thirty seconds instead of an hour, or|a poor dumb animal. I sometimes meet such men,! necessity for great decision. And,” he added, bow- 
sixty minutes, as in the case of the one you have | and am almost vexed enough to tell them in the} ing politely, “you will allow me to beg you to re- 


frain from any open expression of feeling such as 


very mischief among ‘our hands.’ Already I have 


“Of course they were intended for the use of} been obliged to interfere, and send Nattie to the 


And this was the promised “explanation.” 
Silence, an overpowering, heart-choking silence 
was my only response. My eyes, I’ve been told, 
have a habit of saying very plain things sometimes, 
They had never been educated to silence. I fear 
they looked defiant, and imparted unfriendly sug- 
gestions, for poor “‘Nattie” was seen no more. 
But Nattie’s mother was. She had been pointed 
out to me by one of the white children as their 
nurse, and a more tidy woman, and a sweeter, 
gentler face I have seldom seen. That hardly ex- 
presses it; an air of refinement and settled melan- 
choly was made remarkable by her peculiar style of 
beauty and her exceedingly dignified deportment. 
She, too, was fair, fairer even than her child, for 
“Nattie,” at the period of my sudden introduction, 
had been for many days toiling under a burning 
sun, her heart full of bitterness, and her childlike, 
simple beauty marred by lines of deep suffering, 
and the agonizing tears wrung from a broken, 
bleeding heart. 
Linda, the nurse, came to sit by me, and bathe 
my head while the family were at church, (a week 
after I had seen Nattie from my window,) a slight 
attack of fever having made me prisoner for the 
day. 
I asked no questions respecting her child. The 
ban of silence was upon me; but Linda had heard 
the story of my indignation. Such sympathy 
travels quickly amongst the poor, oppressed crea- 
tures, and she talked. 
‘“‘Nattie” she said, was her only living child, and 
with a sort of stifled mother-cry, as if thinking of 
her lost babes, added, in a whisper, “White powders 
is good, miss, to make chillen sleep! But Nattie 
was my youngest; she was so fair, so sweet, and my 
master’s child, too,” she said, casting down her 
beautiful, sad eyes. “I couldn’t bear to think of 
losin’ her, but oh if she had died! Poor child! she 
won't live long now, and Linda will be joyful over 
her grave! I can’t tell you all, miss, but she was 
abused and whipped because she would not obey 
her master in all things, and was made a common 
field hand. But her days are numbered. I saw 
her last night at midnight, as she lay on her low 
cot in Aunt Dinah’s cabin, and she coughs terribly, 
but it’s music tome. May God forgive me, miss, 
for feelin’ so, but was our life given us to suffer al- 
ways? I pray all the time, and asks the good 
Lord to take us all home to Him. Tell me, miss, 
for it will comfort me, an’ all our people who hear 
of it, tell me if you feel kind to colored folks, an’ 
if you pray for their deliverance ?” 
A low sob, a gush of tears, heart-burning tears, 
a painful pressure of the hand, and the slave wo- 
man was, I trust, both comforted and strengthened. 
After a little silence, the weeping, wailing mother 
rose up softly and passed out. 

A WEEK Later. 
There was a funeral last night. Through the 
darkness could be seen the waving light-wood 
torches, and indistinct murmurs of low, minor 
strains floated sadly on the midnight air. Poor 
Nattie was laid to rest. No head-stone will mark 
the spot, but angels will guard it well, and a weep- 
ing “stranger-friend” will, one day, ere long, plant 
sweet violets over the sleeping dust. 8. A. Ne 
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THE BOY THAT HAD LOST HIS SOUL. 


The Rev Dr. Martin, of Ningpo, China, related 
the following in an address to a Sabbath School 
connected with the Sixth Church of Philadelphia. 
One bright Sabbath morning, while I was pre- 
paring to join my fellow missionaries in an act of 
public worship in which we are accustomed to en- 
gage together, before commencing our labors 
among the poor pagan inhabitants, I was disturbed 
by a loud knocking at my gate. On going out, 
saw there a company of women and children, all 
looking very serious, as though they had come on 
some grave business. 

“What have you come for? I inquired. 

“O!” replied one of the women, “my little son 
has lost his soul, and we have come to look for it.” 
If she had been speaking English, I should have 





Presbyterian. | loathed it more and more, and vowed to beg for | thought she meant he had lost the sole of his shoe. 


But in Chinese there was no room for mistake. 
She said “weh-ling,” his “living soul :” and it was 
that he had lost. 

I asked her for an explanation, as I had not been 
long in the country, and was not yet acquainted 
with the strange notions of that peculiar people. 
Her son, she said, had come the day before to take 
a look at a church we were building in the enclo- 
sure where my house stood. In the spirit of boy- 
ish adventure, he climbed up to the belfry, whet 
he became terrified by the height ; and, sad _ to re 
late, his little soul, like a frightened bird, had flown 
out, and failed to come home with its owner. It 
was probably somewhere in the great building, 40 
with tearful eyes she begged the privilege of going 
in to search for it. 

You may imagine I was not much wiser for such 
an explanation; but I afterwards came to undet- 
stand the case, as I met with similar instances. 

The child, in consequence of the sudden fright 
had been thrown into a fever, which brought 
delirium ; and his parents inferred from his 
and senseless talk, that his soul had been left be 
hind. How many thoughtless children, without 
having a fever, talk as if they had no souls! 

It is a common thing to see, in China, three pet 
sons walking through the streets, one patie’ 





lighted lantern, though the sun is shining brig® 
another beating on a piece of a brazen “looking 
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The Sad Dog---The Jolly Dog---The Savage Dog. 


What have we here? It cannot be the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, that Aineas encountered after 
fording the black river Cocytus, for instead of 
necks bristling with snakes, those of this modern 
Cerberus are ornamented with collars, that plainly | A fine old cock-robin sat up in a tree ; 


indicate that they are respectable, licensed dogs. 


The one on the left must be a portrait of our old! A prettier robin could nowhere be found. 
Watch. Well do I remember his melancholy, wist- | This robin had got a most beautiful wife. 
ful eyes after his master died, and he was taken to| He loved her a thousand times more than his life ; 
Poor fellow! we little ones used | 
to fancy that he remembered all the mournful de- | i‘ 
tails of the funeral as well as we did, because he | Master Dicky, the eldest, was like his papa; 
used to howl so pitiably whenever the great church | Miss Chirpy was named from her pretty mamma ; 
bell, close by, announced the passing of another | 
whenever he 
heard the tolling of that bell became so great that | Beech hedges shut off both the wind and the cold; 
we were forced to give him to a friend who resided 
at a distance from the church. Here the poor old 
dog, though toothless and deaf, was kindly treated 
for the sake of the doctor, whose skill and faithful- | Indeed at one time they had tried a small yew, 
ness in the dark hours of sickness and bereavement 


a strange home. 


soul into eternity. His distress 


those friends had never forgotten. 


His right hand friend, for there seems to be a| And Hobby and Lobby, and Chirpy and Dick, 
decided attachment between these very opposite | Were to take their first flight to the nearest hayrick. 
characters, must be Mrs. Martin’s Pomp. For a 
time after he came into her family he might have! 
sat to the very artist who drew that centre figure. 
He seemed the most playful, good-natured dog in 
the world. There was a pretty Maltese kitten do-| | est henge , n 
mesticated upon the same hearth, and Pomp pro-| fo nF nee Peng Sete, Sune te ty new wens. 
fessed so much affection for her that he would not! 
eat without calling puss to share his meals, while 
pussy always mewed over the most tempting saucer 
of milk until Pomp came to help her drink it. " 
When they slept curled up upon the soft rug before | “My children, you know not what wise men have said— 


the glowing grate, one of Pomp’s paws was always 


laid caressingly across pussy’s neck,-while one of 


her velvet ones reposed lovingly upon Pomp’s back. 
But Pomp was growing, and like some boys we 
have been sorry to acknowledge acquaintance with, 


his good-nature did not increase with his stature. | 


Half in sport, half in savage earnest, he acquired a 
habit of tearing things. Mrs. Martin found him 
one morning with the fragments of a richly embroi- 
dered, satin slipper between his teeth, a slipper 
valued as the handiwork of a dear friend. She 
whipped him soundly, hoping to correct this vicious 
habit. Then came a frightful change. All those 
wicked fangs on the right were revealed in a sar- 
donic grin, and he appeared about to spring upon 
her, when, before she could speak or even breathe, 
Pomp seized his loving friend the pussy and tore 
her to pieces. As he never showed any sorrow for 
the deed, the lady lost all love for him and gave 
him to a master who soon subdued his savage na- 
ture. 

True, it was a dog’s revenge, but how many claim- 
ing a higher nature are actuated by the same 
spirit! Careful not to touch those who can resist 
them with a strong hand, they expend their malice, 
their anger, even their uncomfortableness, upon 
some inoffending friend, that, like poor pussy, has 
always shared her pleasures with them. 

We shudder at the monstrous picture drawn by 
Virgil of the three headed-Ceberus, snarling with 
all his angry mouths, and erecting his horrid crest 
of living snakes, but Iam thinking that He who 
searches the heart often sees monsters of iniquity 
more terrible in human forms that have the out- 
ward semblance of beauty. Have we not seen per- 
sons who united all these doggish characters in one 
brutal, debased body ? 

You have seen a human sad dog wearing in one 
circle that smooth, pliant expression, all meekness 
and pleasing melancholy, looking at you with 
tender, sympathetic eyes, as if he were your sincer- 
est friend, stealing his way into your good graces, 
while hiding under that hypocritical smoothness 
the most sensual and selfish nature. Could his 
virtuous friend see him to-morrow in some circle 
of boon companions, he would be the jolly dog, 


riant, coarse, singing vulgar songs, dashing off 


foaming bumpers, sneering at the parson “that he 


come it over yesterday,” imitating his serious tones, 
doing Satan’s work by using the faults or foibles | over !” 
of Christians to prove that there is no Saviour for 


sinners. Next morning his family see him on the 
right side, a snarling, vindictive wretch, visiting the 
agonies of remorse, or the pains of over-indulgence, 
upon those too feeble to defend themselves, or too 
closely bound to him by ties of love or need, to 
escape him. O! then how we long for the strong 
hand of justice to whip the cur into servility! Let 
us never blame the dogs, for as good Dr. Watts 
says, 

| “Tis dogs’ delight to bark and bite, 

| For God has made them so.” 





| But when we degrade our moral natures by giving 
| loose rein to animal passions, we can plead no such 
| excuse, and there is a time surely though slowly 
| coming when all will ery, some in anguish, some in 
joy: Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have a right to the tree of life, for 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and murderers, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 
Mrs. P. P. BONNEY. 








VARIETY. 








THE ROBIN’S CHARTER. 


His song was as sweet as a bird’s song could be; 
| His back like brown velvet, his breast red and round. 


And in the beech hedge, in the warmest of nests, 
Lived the pair, and their pretty young brood of red- 
breasts. 


And Hobby and Lobby were dear little souls, 
Although they were nearly as blind as two moles. 


The rectory garden was now very old; 


And round the whole garden a stone wall, so high 
It almost appeared to reach up to the sky. 


For many long years had these robin redbreasts 
In the snug old beech hedges built many nice nests ; 


But they found it was rather exposed to the view. 


| Twas a bright, lovely day in the sweet month of June, 
When Bob, the old redbreast, began his fine tune ; 


Though oe and frightened, they all, safe and 
sound, 

Found themselves on the rick without touching the 
ground ; 

But the little ones screamed in despair and dismay, 

When they saw a tall man with a rake pass that way. 


| ew young Chirpy, “my heart bursts with 
ear! 

While Hobby and Lobby had squatted so flat, 

They each much resembled a very young bat. 


Their nee cried, ‘“‘Hush!” as he shook his brown 
ea 


hat good actions live when the doers are dust, 
And sweet the remembrance of those who are just. 


“And so, as it happened in days long ago, 

Two babes were compelled from their own homes to go. 
| My tale must be brief of these darlings so good; 
| They died, and we buried them deep in the wood. 
\“The thought of these children my tender heart 
grieves ; 
I helped my dear parents to gather up leaves ; 

We laid them quite softly on each little pet; 
Twas a sight that no robin could ever forget. 


“Since then all good robins are cherished with care, 
And are privileged birds above all in the air; 
Should we fly to the window of cot, house or hall 

| We're cheerfully welcomed, and fed at them all.” 

' This story so touching, in many more words 

Is oft told to children to make them love birds; 
And robins are welcomed by all who are good, 

For the sake of the poor little “Babes in the Wood.” 


{ 
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ABOUT GINGER. 

This is the root, or rather the under ground 
stem, of a plant which is a native of the East Indies, 
but is now grown in many other tropical countries. 
| The stem grows two or pS feet high and is reed 
|like; the flowers are borne on a separate stalk; 
they are of a dark purple color, and appear from 
between broad scales. Our supply comes from 
both the East and West Indies, and is imported in 
the root, which differs much in appearance and 
quality. When scalded as soon as it is taken up, 
and dried in the sun, it has a dark brownish color, 
but if the root is scraped before it is dried, it is | 
| much lighter colored. Some of the finer kinds are 
not only scraped but bleached, and are known aa] 

white ginger. The root is retailed in powder, and 
in the grinding is frequently adulterated with meal 





and similar substances, and several grades of 
ground ginger are kept at the wholesale stores at 
— corresponding to the amount of adulteration. 
‘he preserved ginger, which is brought in jars from | 
China, is prepared from the young and tender| 
roots, before they have become strin y or have ac-| 
quired a very powerful pungency. The fresh root 
is imported from the West Indies, and is frequently | 
sold in cities for the purpose of flavoring citron | 
melon, and other preserves. These fresh roots, 
which are usually Lroughe in the fall, may be 
planted in a pot and kept through the winter, and | 
in summer be turned out into a warm place in the | 
garden, where they will flourish during hot weather. | 
| ————+oo——— 
HELP ONE ANOTHER. | 
One day I was passing down Victoria Street, onl 





far from that valuable institution—The Field Lane | 
Ragged School. Heavy rains had fallen, and the | 
street was-unusually deep with mud and water. A 
poor lame boy walked up, and was about to cross. 
“Stop—stop !” cried another lad—* I'll carry you 
In a moment he very gently took up the 
cripple in his arms, and safely carried him, through | 


mud and water, to the opposite side of the street. | 
In performing this act of disinterested charity he | 


| first call. 
“thank ye” of the poor lad was not his only reward, | the Publish 


for the bright smile on his countenance seemed to 
say, “I have an inward reward from knowing that 
I have done a kind action.” 





HOW TO READ SHOULDER STRAPS. 

The rank and arm of the military officers are des- 
ignated as follows:—The shoulder straps of a ma- 
jor general bear two silver embroidered stars, one 
on each end of the strap. A brigadier general has 
one silver star only. A colonel has a silver em- 


broidered spread eagle; a lieutenant colonel has 
two silver embroidered leaves, one at each end of 
the strap; a major has two embroidered gold leaves 
similarly placed. A captain has two gold bars at 


each end of the strap; 
all. 


staff officers it is dark blue; for artillery, scarlet ; 


for infantry sky blue; for riflemen green; and for wane 


cavalry, orange color. Non-commissioned officers 


are indicated by “chevrons” or stripes on the coat 
sleeve in the form of a letter V. Corporals wear 
two stripes; sergeants three; orderly sergeants 
have a lozenge, or diamond shaped figure within 
Sergeant majors have 
the three stripes of a sergeant completed into a tri- 


the angle of the chevrons. 


angle, base uppermost. 
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A SINGULAR SPECTACLE IN BATTLE. 





At the battle of Stone River, while the men were 
lying behind a crest waiting, a brace of frantic wild 
turkeys, so paralyzed with fright that they were 
incapable of flying, ran between the lines and en- 


deavored to hide among the men. 


But the frenzy among the turkeys was not so 
touching as the exquisite fright of the birds and 
When the roar of battle rushed through 
the cedar thickets, flocks of little birds fluttered 
and circled above the field in a state of utter be- 
wilderment, and scores of rabbits fied for protection 
to our men, lying down in line on the left, nestling 
under their coats and creeping under their legs in 
They hopped over the 
field like toads, and as perfectly tamed by fright as 
Many officers witnessed it, re- 
marking it as one of the most curious spectacles 


rabbits. 


a state of utter distraction. 
household pets. 


ever seen upon a battle-field. 
a 


FOOLISH BOYS. 


Two boys belonging in Calais were playing with 

a pistol on Saturday week, when one playfully 
aimed it at the other and pulled the trigger, for- 
that it was loaded. Five shots entered the 
oy’s face, and he was knocked down and stunned, 
while his thoughtless comrade was frightened al- 
The wounded boy is doing 
well, and both have dearly learned the oft-repeated 


a 


most out of his wits. 


lesson that gun or pistol should never be aimed a 
any one in sport. : 


RESPECT OF THE ARABS FOR WHEAT. 





The Arabs do not starch or iron their clothes; 


they do not like to use starch, because it is made 
from wheat, which they value very highly. If a 
morsel of bread falls to the ground, an Arab will 
gather it up with his right hand, kiss it, and place 
it where the fowls of the air may find it, for they 


say, “We must not tread under foot the gift of 


God.” Even little children have this reverence for 
God’s good gift. 


LITTLE GENTLEMEN. 


I heard a boy laugh once because some one said, 
“Well, my little gentleman,” and when the person 
asked why he laughed, he said he was not a gentle- 
man, for he was only six years old. There never 
was a greater mistake in the world than that little 


folks cannot be ladies and gentlemen in the highest 


sense of those terms. 


+> 
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A son of the Emerald Isle, who has been a 


coachman for a number of years, had a valuable 
horse stolen from the stable a few evenings since. 
It was noticed in a morning paper, and the conclu- 


sion of the article read as follows :—“No trace of 


him has as yet been found.” Pat, on reading the 
article, sat himself down and addressed a note to 
the editor wishing him to correct an error which 
appeared in the article. “Your reporter has made 
a great mistake,” said Pat; “it was only the horse 
that was stolen, the traces and all the other parts 
of the harness are hanging unmolested in the 
stable. 


Ir may not be generally known that when a per- 
son is drowning, if he is taken by the arm from be- 
hind, between the elbow and shoulder, he cannot 
touch the person attempting to save him, and what- 
ever struggles he may make will only assist the 
person holding him in keeping his head above the 
water. A good swimmer can keep a man thus 
above the water for an hour. If seized anywhere 
else, the probability is that he will clutch the 
swimmer, and perhaps, as is often the case, both 
will be drowned. 


A LaDy who had boasted highly at a dinner par- 
ty of the good manners of her little darling, ad- 
dressed him thus: 

“Charlie, my dear, won’t you have some beans ?” 

“No,” was the ill‘natured reply of the petulant 
cherub. 

“No!” exclaimed the astonished mother, “no 
what ?” 

“No beans,” said the child. 


Two gentlemen, angling in the Thames at New- 


ham lately, could not agree + the appearance of 
e 


one of their favorite baits, the horsefly, and they 


agreed to refer the question to a rustic whom they 
saw ploughing at a little distance, and aecosted. 
“Why,” said the fellow, with some astonishment, 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made wit? 
“I never seed a horse fly, but I once seed a cow fall one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp Vo.cmes, Price $1,25. 


down a bank.” ; 


J SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individua)s 
got well dirtied, but he had his compensation. “The | frst call “I keep) in addition to my own teow ee 
ing Societies, as during the past ten y 
The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a'trq, 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. 
thetrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the 
returning any books they choose to reject after ay peas 
This new feature of trade commends itself to ai) ou 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libray, 
principle in all parts of New England. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS For THER 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid q 


; a first lieutenant one gold 
bar at each end; and a second lieutenant no bar at 
The cloth of the strap, by its color, distin- 
guishes the arm of the service. For general and 


price »O0 Teeeipy 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truth 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCiIRINES. By Nehemiah 4 
D. dD. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Developme 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, ), |) 
cloth, 85 cents. . 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey ang » 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 ce," 

KITTO'’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL [jp 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations, gy, ay 


8 F 
By Samuel lig 


loth, $3,00. 

LCOM'’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howay 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bury, 

D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Infuencg 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents, . 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Kev.John A. Jang 
cloth, 40 cents. ” 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, qs 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, laie misiin, 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k.\,. 
-D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents. : 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Tretly 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 6 cx, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the bible in the Heart, the} 
and the Market-place. By W.K. ‘iweedie D.D. ling; 
63 cents. a 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap yj 
A Book for the Young. 1é6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By 
Payson Hopkins. l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book og, 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 3. Prout Newcom, 
numerous Illustrations. lfmo,cloth,75 cents. ‘ 
KIND WORDS FORK CHILDREN, to Guide them to ity 

of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, dQ 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS, }y 
Oliphant. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. . 


















BOWEL COMPLAINTS, PAINS IN STOMACH AND, 
CHOLERA MORKBUS. 


These complaints are most always treated with Opium, oy 
parations of Opium, when attacks are violent, and afier the 
is relieved an unpleasant debility follows, which makes thy 
dy nearly as bad as the disease. The cathartic character of 4 
newell’s Tolu Anodyne, its perfectly natural opiate char 
been proved in most distressing cases, and no family shy 
without it. It is the most pertect and natural Pain Killery 
world. 

@~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over cay 


genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, May) 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers of good reference plied on issi B-] 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afilict mankind arise {t@ 
the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Of all the disc 
ries that have been made to purge it out, none have been foxst 
which could equal in effect AYER’s COMPOUND EXTRACT OF Si 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the ve 
of health into the system, and purges out the humors whieh mit 
disease. It stimulates the heaithy functions of the body, ani 
pels the disorders that grow and rankle in the blood. Its exit 
dinary virtues are net yet widely known, but when they am! 
will no longer be a question what remedy to employ in the gre 
variety of afflicting diseases that require an alterative rem) 
Such a remedy, that could be relied on, has long been sought ™ 
and now, for the first time, the public have one on which they @ 
depend. Our space here does not admit certificates to show 
effects. But the trial of a single bottle will show to the sick t# 
it has virtues surpassmg anything they have ever taken. Sut 
ers from Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, try it ands 
the rapidity with which it cures. Skin Diseases, Pimples, 
tules, Blotches, Eruptions, &c., are soon cleaned out of the sys 

St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetier or Salt 
Scald Head, Ringworm, éc., should not be borne while they 
be _so speedily cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

emale Diseases are caused by Scrofula in the blood, ani 
enerally soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA- Prat 

1 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $5. 

For all the purposes of a family physic, take AYER’s Careast 
PILLs, which are everywhere known to be the best purgative 
is offered to the American people. Price 25 cents per box, © 
boxes for $1. 

PREPARED BY 


J.C. AYER & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 


g" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER, Beston, at Wholesale, 
at Retail by all Druggists. 26-28 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Seotart 
anism, No Controversy. . 
* PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 

No. 22 School Street. 
| PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
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